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Goldsmiths alumniare leaders and Innovators; 
vvhether leading major businesses or startmg new 
ones; running public sector organisations; serving in 
parliament, or providing the Contemporary cultural 
leadership that makes this country one of the most 
vibrant in the world. 

That’s because Goldsmiths graduates leave 
here with essential attributes of creativity, tolerance, 
diligence and critical thinking. Our students are not 
taught to be followers but leaders, not just technicians 
but Creative leaders. So 1 have no doubt that the 
students who will be graduating this summer have 
the potential to make a real difference, in whichever 
discipline or arena they choose to venture. 

But I do know the realities of the current job 
market and the difficulties of climbing up the career 
ladder in these challenging times. In a recent speech to 
the TV industry, I challenged the widespread practice of 
the unpaid internship, which only benefit the privileged 
few. I urged the industry to work with universities and 
others to create sustainable and equitable opportunities 
for all of our graduates regardless of their background. 

I also ask you, as a Goldsmiths graduate, whether 
there is anything you can do to help prepare our 
students for a long and successful career. If you feel 
you can offer any advice or support, such as work 
shadowing or paid internships to a Goldsmiths Student 
or graduate, or perhaps you could speak at one of 
our careers events, please get in touch by emailing 
alumni@gold.ac.uk 
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from the Departments of Desip n 

and Media & Communications a n d 

the Institute for Creative and Cult d 
Entrepreneurship. Joining thern 
from New York is fashion desi gner 
writer and curator Ruby Hoette ' 
whose work has been exhibited 
in the US. UK and the Netherlands 

Dr Juliet Sprake, Headof 
the Department of Design, said: 
“Goldsiniths has an incredibly 
strong reputation when it comes 
to fashion, you only have to look at 
some of the names to have studied 
at the College such as Mary Quant 
Vivienne Westwood and Margaret 
Howe 11 to see that. This course 
will build on the strong connection 
we have with the fashion industry 
and challenge students to 
thinkdifferently." 

Puttingits ownstamp on 
more traditional fashion programmes 
the MA Fashion course will target 
students with a background in 
fashion design, textiles or buying, 
or from fashion journalism or 
fashion prediction. Exploring new 


fiC This new course 
will challenge 
students to think 
differently. 99 


forms of branding via social 
media, and alternative ethical and 
sustainable practices, the course’s 
entrepreneurial modelling 
techniques will help students 
understand the business of fashion 
and start-ups. 

The Constance Howard 
Resource and Research Centre for 
Textiles, with its specialist archive, 
library, gallery space and its 
monthly practical Thursday Club', 
will provide an invaluable on-site 
resource for emerging practitioners 
and Professionals to develop their 
Creative portfolios. 0 


2 News —— 

THE FUTURE 
OF FASHION 


F ashion and Goldsmiths have 
always been synonymous, from 
Constance Howard - arguably the 
most influential British textile 
designer of her generation who led 
textiles and fashion at Goldsmiths 
in the late 1940s - to the College's 
list of illustrious fashion alumni 
such as Mary Quant, right down 
to the Creative attire of the students. 

The new course will be 
an interdisciplinary approach to 
fashion, led by prominent academics 


Goldsmiths introduces 
a pioneering new MA 
Fashion course which 
will examine the evolving 
roles and practices 
of the fashion industry 
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RECOGNISING 
NEW MUSIC 


G oldsmiths has partnered with 
leading electronic producer 
Matthew Herbert, founderof 
Accidental Records, to launch NX 
Records - a new independent label, 
run by and for artists and students. 
Students on the Populär Music 
course, who carne up with the 
name NX to reflect the label and 
the College’s home in New Cross, 
will be involved with selecting the 
artists and rcpertoire as well as 
the Organisation and the running 
of the label alongside Matthew and 
Accidental. Simon Dcacon, Director 
of Populär Music at Goldsmiths, 
commented: “NX Records is 
initially intended as a platform for 
students from the Populär Music 
course. It exists to showcase the 
talent, and hopefully launch the 
carecrs, of up-and-coming artists 
who have begun their Creative 
journey at Goldsmiths. 0 



ON CAMPUS 


GOING LIVE 
WITH ITUNES U 


W ith the number of daily 
events ever-increasing. 
Goldsmiths has found a new way 
to share the wealth of talent that 
comes through the College's doors 
with a wider audience. The launch 
of the new iTuncs U account has 
enabled Goldsmiths to showcase 
its teaching and research expertise, 
its array of academic partnerships 
and visiting Speakers, and provide 
hetter insight into the Student 
experience. Ben Pester, Podcasting 
Coordinator, is pleased with the 
development. "Contributions 
madc since we started the project 
have been brilliant, and we will be 
adding all of these onto the iTunes 
account in the very near future. 
We’ll be growing from our first 
fcw collections towards hundreds 
of recordings within this academic 
year.“ To find the page, just search 
for Goldsmiths in iTunes U. 0 



ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY 
ON CAMPUS 


I n one of the last visits in his 
post, the former Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Rowan Williams, 
visited Goldsmiths to meet 
students from the College's 
pioneering Open Book project. 

The project works with those 
from offending and addiction 
backgrounds to encourage them 
to take up edueation, offering them 
ongoing emotional and practical 
support throughout their course. 
Based at Goldsmiths, the project 
works across faith communities 
in London. Joe Baden, coordinator 
of Open Book, commented: 

“To attTact the interest ofsomeone 
like the Archbishop highlights 
the irnportance of the work we do 
through the project. We change 
lives through edueation and it was 
a real honour for the project team 
and our students to see someone 
of his prestige recognising that." 0 
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ON CAMPUS 


FICTION AT ITS 
MOST NOVEL 


G oldsmiths has iaunched a 
/io.ooo literary prize in 
association with the New Statesman 
magazine. The Goldsmiths Prize 
has been established to celebrate 
the qualities of Creative daring 
associated with the College and 
to recognise published fiction 
that opens up new possibilities 
for the format. The annual prize 
will be awarded to a book that is 
deemed genuinely novel and which 
embodies the spirit of invention 
that characterises the genre. Blake 
Morrison. Professor of Creative 
and Life Writing at Goldsmiths, 
commented: "We hope the prize 
will encourage more risk-taking 
among novelists, editors and 
agents alike. There’s an idea that 
innovative and genre-busting 
books are bound to be inaccessible. 
We don't believe that’s the case.” 
The entries will be judged by an 
expert panel consisting of British 
novelists Nicola Barker and Gabriel 
Josipovici. Jonathan Derbyshire, 
and Goldsmiths’ DrTim Parnell. ® 



THE CENTRE OF 
THE BODY 


B uilding on the breadth and 
wealth of research activity at 
Goldsmiths around the theme of 
*the body\ the recently Iaunched 
Centre ofthe Body brings together 
scholars and practitioners from 
the humanities. social Sciences 
and the arts who are working on 
research relating to the body. Co- 
directed by Anna Furse (Theatre 
and Performance) and Ronit Yoeli- 
Tlalim (History), in collaboration 
with an advisory board, the 
Centre’s activities are aimed at 
identifying, curating, expressing 
and developing interdisciplinary 
research in this emerging field. It 
has recently hosted a programme of 
dialogues funded by the Wellcome 
Trust entitled ‘Exploring the Body: 
Interdisciplinarity in Practice'. 
bringing together scientists 
(including a Nobel Prize winner), 
artists, social scientists and 
scholars of medical humanities 
to speak about diverse topics such 
as imagination, disability, illness, 
neuroarthistory and more. © 



SHAPING THE 
MEDIA DEBATE 


P rofessors James Curran 
and Natalie Fenton from 
the Department of Media and 
Communications have been 
acknowledged for playing a critical 
role in the current debate on media 
reform in the UK. ln a two-page 
article in the Sunday Telegraph, 
Natalie Fenton was identified as 
a central figure in the campaign 
to reform the press, as a co-director 
of Hacked Off and co-founder of 
the Coordinating Committee for 
Media Reform. The newspaper's 
London editor Andrew Gilligan 
also named James Curran as the 
"key intellectual inspiration” for 
the campaign group Hacked Off. 
The department is continuing to 
contribute to the national debates 
about reform and will be hosting 
the Strategics for Media Reform 
International Conference later this 
year, which will provide a unique 
opportunity to discuss these 
pressing issues. 0 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


INVESTIGATING 

DRONE 

TECHNOLOGY 

T he Forensic Architecture 
team, within the Department 
of Visual Cultures, are to play 
a key role in a United Nations 
Inquiry into the civilian impact of 
targeted killing and the Standards 
and safeguards that should 
apply to it. Focusing on the USA 
drone strikes in Pakistan, the 
Inquiry addresses the increasing 
international conccrn of remote 
targeted killing through the use of 
unmanned aerial vchicles (UAVs), 
and will make recommendations 
to the UN Genera] Assembly later 
this year. Dr Susan Schuppli, 
from the Forensic Architecture 
team, commented: “It is the lack 
of transparency on the part of 
States perpetuating drone strikes, 
specifically the US in the case 
of Pakistan, that result in civilian 
deaths coupled with the condition 
of invisibility that makes such 
investigative work challenging 
and underscores the urgency 
of our working partnership with 
the UN.’’© 



COMMUNITY 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 

B ilingual pupils learn more 
effectively when schools 
form partnerships with 
community language teachers 
who understand the children's 
cultural backgrounds, according 
to research from the Department 
of Kducational Studies. A unique 
project in which primary teachers 
and community teachers in 
Hast London worked together to 
devise lessons that incorporated 
children’s language skills found 
that by studying the same topic 
in different languages, children 
expandcd their knowledge and 
reinforced their understanding. 

Dr Charmian Kenner commented: 
“Many bilingual children learn 
things in complementary school, 
which Supports their educational 
achievements in mainstream 
education. But this leaming goes 
unrecognised. Through the project, 
mainstream teachers visited 
complementary schools for the first 
time and discovered the children's 
other worlds of leaming.” 0 



URBANISATION 

AND 

CONCENTRATION 

P eople living in urbanised 
environments are less able to 
concentrate on the task in hand 
than pcople in remote areas, 
according to research by Dr Karina 
Linnell, from the Department of 
Psychology. The study examined 
the effect of urbanisation on a 
remote Namibian tribe and found 
that those who had not moved 
to an urbanised environment 
werc more able to concentrate in 
cognitive tests. This suggests that 
people living in an urbanised 
environment, which is the majority 
of pcople in the developed world, 
are not functioning at their 
optimum level ofattentional 
engagement. Dr Linnell said: 
"Attentional engagement has a big 
impact on our ability to conduct 
tasks to the highest Standard. What 
if, for example, Companies realised 
certain tasks would be better 
carried out by employees based 
outside of the urban environment 
wherc their concentration ability 
is better?” © 
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award success 
for lighting 

DESIGNER 

Alumna Paule Constable is critically acclaimed 

across the world for her stage lighting designs and 
has been sweeping the board at the awards shows 


A s an award-winning lighting 
designer. Paule has worked 
witb some of the Jeading theatre 
and opera Companies in the UK 
and intemationally. Hut it was her 
design for the National Theatre s 
critically acclaimed play, ‘The 
Curious Inddent of the Dog in the 
Night-Time', that won Paule her 
most recent accolade at the British 
theatre industry’s Olivier Awards 


earlier this year. She shared her 
success with another Goldsmiths 
graduate, composer Adrian Sutton, 
(picturedbelow on the right with 
Paule) who received an award for 
sound design for the same show. 

Over the last few years Paule 
has received numerous awards 
but winning a Tony Award back in 
2011 really made her proud. “The 
amazing thing about the Tonys is 


that they are judged by several 
hundred people so you know that 
the vote is fair," she explains. f, Th e 
awards are such a big deal in the ? 
theatre Community in the US. I was 
immenseiy proud - as a British S 
lighting designer, as a woman, as a 
mum, as a graduate of Goldsmiths 
- it feit like an acknowled gement of 
a lot of hard work!" 

Her career began at the 
George Wood Theatre at Goldsmiths 
when Paule was studying Drama 
and English. Paule recalls: “The 
George Wood was a fabulous space 
to make work in. It forced you to be 
rigorous but was also small enough 
that you could make changes and 
follow your nose.” Her work as a 
lighting designer clearly gives Paule 
immense satisfaction as she says: 
“The thing I enjoy most about 
my job is the collaboration. I love 
making live work that really teils 
a story. And when the sum of the 
parts is so much greater than the 
individual contributions, it can 
be thrilling.” 0 
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PAUL MCKEEVER 

BA Geography, 1977 
Remembering Goldsmiths 
alumnus, Paul McKeever, 
who was Chairman of the 
Police Federation 



VICTORIA APPLEBY 

BA English and Hislory, 1999 

Victoria was recognised for her 
success in the advertising industry 
at the IPA’s inaugural ‘Women 
of Tomorrow Awards’. Creatcd to 
recognise successful women in 
middle levels of management and 
identify potential future industry 
leaders, ten award winners were 
selected from across a ränge of 
Companies. Victoria, who is a 
Business Director at MediaCom, 
said: “I am delighted to receive 
the Women of Tomorrow Award. 

I have extremely fond memories 
of my time at Goldsmiths and my 
degree and experiences there have 
had a huge impact on my career.” 


PEOPLE NEWS 


We were saddened to learn 
that Paul McKeever had died in 
January this year. A Goldsmiths 
graduate and donor, we featured 
an interview with Paul in issue 
37 of Goldlink magazine. As the 
Chairman of the Police Federation 
since 2008, Paul was a key figure 
in the police and he was known for 
being a passionate and articulate 
spokesman. He joined the London 
Metropolitan Police just after 
graduating from Goldsmiths 
in 1977, inspired to sign up after 
witnessing the social unrest in 
New Cross that year. Serving as 
a frontline officer for 15 years, he 
policed the Brixton riots in the 
1980s. Paul moved on to the Police 
Federation in 1992 and worked 
tirelessly to represent the views 
of police officers across the U K 
throughout his time there. He is 
survived by his wife and daughter. 



LAURE PROUVOST 

MFA Fine Art, 2010 

Just three years since she left 
Goldsmiths, Laure has been 
nominated for the prestigious 
Turner Prize which celebrates 
Contemporary art. Since winning 
the Max Mara Art Prize for Women 
in 2011, she has won praise in 
the art world for her unique short 
films and installation work. Laure 
joins the group of 28 Goldsmiths 
alumni who have either won 
or been nominated for the Turner 
Prize since it began in 1984. The 
exhibition will be held in Derry- 
Londonderry from October and the 
winner of the ^40,000 prize will 
be announced in December. 



EVAN BOEHM 

MA Design: Critical Praclice, 2009 

Animator and film director Evan 
has received acclaim for his short 
film, ‘The Carp and the Seagull’. 
The Interactive short film, 
directed by Evan and based on his 
Goldsmiths MA project, won the 
‘Cutting Edge Award' from Adobe, 
a prize that recognises projects 
which best showcase the abilities of 
the modern web. He also received 
multiple nominations at the 
2013 Webby Awards, the leading 
international award commending 
excellence on the Internet, 
induding ‘Best Experimental Film’. 



BLAIR FRANCEY 

MA Design: Critical Practice, 20/2 

Design graduate Blair Francey 
was recognised in the Global 
Engineering Innovation Challenge 
based in Toronto, Canada. This 
year’s contest explored probiems 
in the field of transportation, an 
issue that affects every city dweller 
across the globe. Blair submitted 
conceptual designs for a public 
transport initiative, based on his 
Goldsmiths thesis. The panel of 
industry experts selected him as 
one of four fmalists and he 
presented his work at a syrnposium 
in Canada which brought together 
individuals and industry partners to 
discuss innovation in engineering. 
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8 Feature 

BUILDING FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Bclow: 

The forecourt 
of Goldsmiths, 
C1890 


As Goldsmiths prepares to undertake the biggest 
tmnsformation of the main building infifty years, 
Genevieve Kantoch looks back at the history 
of the place that serves as the heart of the College 


T here is one thing that all former stuclents of 

Goldsmiths have in common; they have all walked 
the familiär black and white chequered corridors 
of the main building. Often the first port of call to 
a new Student arriving in New Cross, it isn't long 
before you are immersed in the College vibe when you 
are confronted with a cacophony of political posters, 
hear an orchestra rehearsing or perhaps witness a 
spot of performance art taking place in the corridors. 
From examinations in the Great Hall, protests at the 
front gate, gigs in the small hall, sunny afternoons 
in the quad, lunchtime in the refectory or maybe just 
daydreaming in a classroom looking out on to the 
back field, the building leaves an indelible mark on 
the memory of all who pass through its doors. 





For over a Century, the main building has 
been at the very heart of the Goldsmiths experience. 
But its origins go back even further. Built in 1843 
as a boarding school for sons of Royal Navy officers, 
the mission of the school was to provide board 
and education to the children of less affiuent naval 
families. Over the next forty years, the Royal Naval 
School flourished under the patronage of royal and 
aristocratic individuals. By some accounts, life at the 
school was not always kind, with corporal punishment 
for those that misbehaved and boys sleeping in navy¬ 
style hammocks suspended across the corridors. 

With decreasing pupil numbers and a downturn in 
funds, the school struggled to keep going and left the 
site in 1890, eventually disbanding altogether. 

BECOMING GOLDSMITHS 
The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, one of 
London’s livery Companies, purchased the building 
and in 1891 established The Goldsmiths’ Company 
Technical and Recreative Institute. They set up 
their charitable institute after an act of parliament 
was passed encouraging the "promotion of technical 
skills, knowledge, health and general well-being 
among men and women of the industrial, working 
and artisan classes.” Subjects on offer were varied 
and included music, chemistry, mathematics and 
engineering, with a separate School of Art which 
quickly gained prominence. Düring this time 
the building was significantly enhanced with the 
introduction of a gymnasium, swimming bath and 
the conversion of the quadrangle (which had served 
as a parade ground in the Royal Naval School) into 
the Great Hall, complete with a grand Organ, for 
concerts and assemblies. 

Just over a decade later, the Goldsmiths Company 
took the decision to dose their private institute and 
offered the property to the University of London, on 
the condition that the building be used in perpetuity 
for educational purposes. It was thus in 1904 that 
the University of London Goldsmiths 1 College 
was established. 

After the appointment of a Warden, William 
Loring, the College was officially opened with much 
fanfare and wekomed its first cohort of 250 students. 
Under new leadership, the building expanded once 
again with an extension on to the field at the back of 
the building, which housed the School of Art on its 
upper floors. In those early days there were separate 
entrances, staircases, common rooms and classes for 
men and women. Despite this Separation, community 
spirit quickly became a market of College life with the 
entire Student and staff body gathering for morning 
assembly in the Great Hall, and there was a packed 
Programme of plays and concerts, formal dinners and 
annual sports days on the back field. 
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10 Feature 



WAR TIMF STRUGGLES 
Those halcyon days at Goldsmiths were soon to 
be interrupted by two world wars. Student numbers 
feil dramatically during the First World War and the 
College sufFered a set-back when William Loring 
was killed in Service in Gallipoli in 1915. During the 
Second World War, the College was forced to evacuate 
most of its students and stafF to Nottingham where 
teaching remained for six years. The main building 
was uccupied ior civil defence, with the RAF taking 
over dassrooms and the hasty set-up on the ground 
floor of casualty and first aid Services for the local area. 
Tbete was even a barrage balloon positioned on the 
back field. Some plucky staff from the School ofArt 
stoically remained to carry on teaching a small number 
of day students throughout the Blitz, even when 
heating arid water supplies were cut. 

The year 1940 was an historic one for the College. 
Al ready damaged from explosives and incendiary 
bombs, the night of the 2,91h December saw the 
woist destruction to the buiding when a fire began in 
the Library, lt devastated much of the roof, top floor 
dassrooms and corridors on thiee sides of the building 
and, in just that one night, 12,000 books were lost. 


Despite this. the exterior wails remained Standing and 
luckily the Great Hall was undamaged. At the end of 
the war, the local authorities made moves to acquirc 
the building given its ruined state but the College was 
determined to find the funds to return Goldsrniths 
to its forrner glory. Students started returning to New 
Cross in 1945 whilst building work got underway. Two 
years later and with a total restoration bill of £100,000 
the College re-opened complete with a new roof. 

NEWERA, NEW NAME 
In the post-war years, there was just one more 
period of modernisation. The old Royal Naval School 
gymnasium was remodelled in 1961 to create a modern 
refectory and in the same year the Great Hall was 
extensively refurbished. But since then, although 
the campus has significantly expanded with new 
buildings, half a Century has passed with little work 
to the main building. The only real alteration was 
the rhange of name to the Richard I loggart building, 
in celebration of the forrner Warden of Goldsmiths, 
Professor Richard Hoggart, who led the College from 
1976 to 1984. Hoggart's seminal book, The Uses of 
I iteracy’, was published in 1957 and had an enormous 
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Far left: Advanced 
Music dass, 
academic year 
1918-1919 


Le fl: The Great 
Hall pictured on 
a postcard dated 
1908 


Lefl, botlom: 

Sports Day. College 
Green. 1908 


Be low. architect's 
viiuafisation of the 
rcnrwfd College 
forecour* gar den 
next aummer 



impact on academic conceptions of mass media and 
cultural change. As a key influence in the cultural 
landscape of the 1960s and beyond, his influence is 
widely acknowledged and the building was renamed 
in his honour in 2006. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
Today, the building still provides the majority of the 
College's lecture rooms and academic departments as 
well as key facilities such as the refectory, cafe, Student 
shop and the Great Hall. Thus the building remains 
the College's most prominent facility, the Hub of 
Student life and its front door to the world. The number 
of students has increased somewhat since the first 
intake of 250, with over 10.000 students currently at 
Goldsmiths today. A major programme of work is now 
planned to renew and modernise the College's main 
building. The Vision is to secure the building’s future 
for teaching and researcli for decades to come, create a 
learning environment fit for the 2ist Century and make 
the building more open to the community and visitors. 

One key part of this project is to remodel the 
cramped, iQth Century entrance. Whilst embracing the 
period features ofthe fa^ade, a new open plan entrance 


will create an area that is larger and more welcoming. 
The dark corridor will be replaced with glazing into the 
Great Hall which will create a light, open space. The 
building forecourt will once again be transformed into 
a pleasant, green environment and a new garden will 
bc planted. There will be outdoor seating, improved 
pedestrian and disabled access and the new piazza will 
provide a space for public art as well as a seasonal caß. 

The work will soon get underway and is due 
to be finished by the end of the year. With the new 
entrance completed, the College will then turn its 
attention to refurbishing the Great Hall next year. 

Once all the work is finalised, our historic building will 
be protected for the next generation of students. 11 we 
think of all the celebrated College alumni. and all those 
Goldsmiths graduates who have gone on to serve their 
communities and make a real difiference in the world, 
we can only wonder who will be amongst the next 
cohort of students to enter the doors of Goldsmiths and 
walk down those hallowed corridors in the rnany years 
to come. 0 

To find out more about the project pleasego to 

www.gold.ac.uk/richard-hoggart-building 
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Yanina Shevchenko 

MA Photography and Urban 
Cultures. 2012 

From thc series Crossing Over 

*Crossing Over is a photographic 
diary, a timeless rccord of my trip 
across Russia on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. The project introduces 
the train journey as a method for 
personal exploration of expansive 
landscape and offers a platform 
for rediscovery of what Russia 
is and what it represents. Düring 
the constant movement of the 
train through the landscape it was 
impossible to grasp every Segment 
of scenery. every panorama, 
therefore the images do not refer 
to any specific moment or location. 
As the traveller, the viewer is 
invited to explore this Image, or 
any other from the series. wfthout 
any particular purpose, and is 
encouraged to develop their own 
methods for understanding thc 
logic of the landscape.'’ 
ivww.yaninashevchcnko.com 
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14 Feature 


THE 

GOLDSMITHS 

SCHOOL 


Goldsmiths’ curator Dr Jenny Doussan takes 
a look back into the College's collections archive 
and rediscovers the work of some of Goldsmiths’ 
most celebrated artists 


T hough we are very much a Contemporary 

university, Goldsmiths has some quite special 
historical holdings in our Art Collections, which 
largely comprise the work of staff and students who 
have spent time here over the years. Thanks to a grant 
from the Arts and Humanities Research Council, 
we were able to exhibit a selection of such pieces, 
including a group of pastoral etchings, in the New 
Academic Building earlier this year. 

In the 1920s. the School of Art, which had 
been in Operation since Goldsmiths' first days as a 
technical institute, nurtured a group of students that 
were to develop a distinctive style of printmaking 
based on an idyllir vision of pre-industrial England. 
This moment immediately followed the First World 
War. The collective of Guldsrniths artists, including 
Graham Sutherland, William Larkins, Edward 
Bouverie Hoyton and Paul Drury, whose father Alfred 
Drury had been the first teacher of live modeling here 
at the College, complemcnted the stylistic influence 
of Dürer, Rembrandt and Whistler, with that of the 
Romantic artist Samuel Palmer, who was born just 
off the Old Kent Road and spent his early years in 
nearby Newington. 


It was in 1924, Sutherland recalled, that Larkins 
shared with his fellow students an etching by Palmer 
entitled The Herdsmen's Cottage, which he had 
purchased on Charing Cross Road. This moment was 
to bc a turning point for the group, known as 'The 
Goldsmiths School’ or 'The New Pastoralists’, whose 
admiration for the artist led them to make pilgrimages 
to Shoreham in Kent to facilitate their emulation of 
the luminance that Palmer achieved in his work made 
there. There are aneedotes of the young men even 
dressing up in cloaks in homage to the ‘Ancients’ - 
the circle of artists of which Palmer was a member who 
dedicated thernselves to the legacy of William Blake. 

The Goldsmiths artists also sought the tutelage 
of the elder etcher F L Griggs, who had himsclf 
maintained an interest in Palmer during the first 
two decades of the 20th Century in which his work 
went largely unvalued. It is a point of interest that 
the New Pastoralists' engagement with Palmer 
coincided with the renewed appreciation of his work 
initiated by the 1926 exhibition 'Drawings, Etchings 
and Woodcuts made by Samuel Palmer and other 
Disciples of William Blake’ at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


GotdHnk 



Ii In the 1920s, a group 
of art school students were 
to develop a distinctive style 
of printmaking. 99 

The commercial success of zoth Century pastoral 
etching was short-lived, however. The market for 
etchings, a particulai taste of the Anglo American 
audience, collapsed following the economic crisis of 
1929, and Continental styl es of abstraction assumed 
increasing prominence in the Contemporary art world 
as it recovered. The group went their separate ways 
artistically, though maintained personal relationships. 
Notably, Larkins, who had been regarded as the 
most promising of the young printmakers though 
the least overtly influenced by Palmer, ceased making 
art altogether and went on to enjoy success in the 
advertising industry. Drury remained at Goldsmiths 
until 1969 as a tcacher and later Principal ofthe 
School of Art, and enjoyed an active role in the Royal 


Society of Painter-Etchers arid Engravers for the rest of 
his life. Sutherland, who benefited from the patronage 
of art historian Kenneth Clark, continued to develop 
his artistic style throughout his career and is presently 
considered among the most celebrated figures of 20th 
Century British art. 

Today there are strong holdings of The New 
Pastoralists’ etchings in scveral American collections, 
including the Yale Center for British Art, and it has 
been a pleasure to exhibit this work at Goldsmiths, 
having last been publicly displayed at the College in 
1986. As Curator of the College's Art Collections, I 
hope to continue bringing some ofour lesser-known 
work into public view. 

‘The New Pastoralists’ was a display in the multi-site 
exhibition 'Goldsmithsand Lewisham: Shared Histories ', 
funded by the AHRC and organised by Goldsmiths 
Art Collections Curator Dr Jenny Doussan. The book 
'Revelation to Revolution: The Legacy of Samuel Palmer: 
The Revival and Evolution of Pastorat Printmaking 
by Paul Drury and the Goldsmiths School in the zoth 
Century’ (2006) by Jolyon Drury was an invaluable 
resource in the preparation of this exhibition. © 
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Do markets and 
metrics now dominate 
academic values? 
Professor Roger 
Burrows argues that 
the life of the university 
researcher has been 
changed beyond 
recognition since 'the 
moment of the metrics’ 


(CA ceording to Foucault, neoliberalism is often 
^^rnisundeistood; to equate it with lnissez-faiie 
- where the role of the state is largely restricted to 
supervising the market - is an analytic error. For 
Foucault, the relation belween state and market under 
neoliberalism is, in fact, the converse: ‘a state under 
the supervision of the market rather than a market 
supervised by the state’. Under this model, the only 
mcchanism by which the state can legitimate itself is via 
'self-marketisation'. For sure, the neoliberal state has to 
serure the freedom of markets but it can only do this with 
authority if it extends the same logic of the market to its 
own organisational structures and practices. Thus, rather 
than viewing markets as primarüy spaces ot exchange 
they have to be viewed as primarily sites of competition. 


Under this depiction of neoliberalism - as a 
form of active statecraft within which the state must 
engage in all manner of‘internal' strategies in Order 
to legitimate its power over ‘external’ market processes 

- it is no longer a matter of whether the market I 

impinges upon state activities but how it does so. This 

means that ‘privatisation’ strategies are an inherent 
pari of the neoliberal state and, as such, where ‘real’ 
markets cannot be enacted some form of’simulated' 
market has to be sanctioned. In much of the ‘public 
sector’ in the UK this has been done through the 
introduction of audit and various forms of metrics that 
cnable systematic comparisons between individuals, 
departments, and institutions. Hitherto, the 
development of such audit cultures have largely been 
interpreted as a shift from regimes of trust - often 
tied up with the supposed legitimacy of professional 
practice - to ones of accountability. However, under 
Foucault’s reading of neoliberal statecraft. this rhetoric 
of accountability is but a chimera obscuring the real 
necessity for the state to justify itself to the market by 
mimicking markets. 

In a recent lecture at Coldsmiths l took this 
Suggestion as a point ofdeparture in order to examine 
what is happening within UK higher education. 

Certainly it is clear that ‘metrics’ simply did not 
exist in the post-war university. It was, l argue, only 
between the Research Assessment Exercise carried 
out in 1996 arid the one conducted in 2001 that - 
what I call - the ‘moment of the metrics’ occurred 
and the structures of feeling that have now come 
to dominate so much of academic life began to take 
hold. The Contemporary university is now increasingly 
enacted through ever more complex data assemblages 
from routine academic practices such as: recruiting 
students; teaching; marking; giving feedback; applying 
for research funding; Publishing; and eiting the 
work of others. Some of rhese emissions are digital 
by-products of routine transactions, others have 
to be collected by means of surveys or other formal 
data capture techniques and others still require the 
formation of a whole expensive bureaucratic evaluative 
edihce. In the lecture I examined several domains 
where such measuies impinge. but the best way 
of illustrating the argument is to consider what has 
happened to that most common of academic practices 

- eiting the work of others. 
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Cf For many academics where 
one ‘places’ articles is now 
a matter of much deliheration, 
informed by a myriad of 
different metrics. 99 


w ,th which the ncoliberal academy has comc to enact 
'academic value’- 

|f the h-index functions to exemplify the 
academic ‘valuc of the individual researcher, then 
the various metrics that claim to measure the impact 
ihat particular academic journals possess provides 
another numerical basis for making ever more subtle 
distinctions within this hierarchy ofsupposed worth. 
For many academics where one 'places' articles is 
now a matter of much deliheration. informed by 
a myriad of different metrics. The aspiration to get 
something published in a 'top journal’ is thought 
to be important not just for the individual Standing 
of particular academics, but also as part of the 
'game playing’ involved in periodic assessments of 
institutional research. So, the ability to identify what 
the ‘top journals' are is no small matter, not just for 
academics and the institutions in which they labour, 
but also for the commercial Publishing industry within 
which the impact factor of journals often function 
as a proxy for journal viability and, indeed, profitability. 

The impact factor, like the h-index, has become 
so influential that it seems that many academics, 
managers, editors, publishers and librarians cannot 
help but reorient their actions towards it. With the 
widespread insertion of these two small numbers into 
the mundane realities of academic life; it is easy to 
see why many suspect that academic value is becoming 
monetised, and as this happens academic values are 
in danger of becoming transformed.” 0 


Citations indexes were first developed as a tool 
for the purpose of tracing the history of ideas, but 
they were soon appropriated by u&ers for purposes for 
which they were unintended: as a tool for evaluating 
individuals and institutions. Two numbers in 
particular have come to the fore in recent years that 
encapsulatc inany of the issues I discussed about 
metrics in higher education: the ‘h-index’ and the 
‘impact factor'. 

The h-index is obtained by ranking the published 
papeis of any author in decreasing order of the number 
of citations each paper has generated; the h-index is 
the highest rank. h. such that the papers on ranks i, 

2, 3, 4,..,h each have h or more citations. The appeal 
of this mctric is that it combines the number of 
papers (quantity) and citations (a supposed aspect of 
quality) into a single number that is not influenced by 
‘outliers’ at either the top or the bottoni of any citations 
distribution. Now, one could raise any number of 
objections to the veracity of this metric as a measure 
of relative academic worth. but that is not the point. 

Like many such metrics, it is not the conceptualisation, 
reliability, or validity of the measure that really matters. 
The index has become reified; ie it has taken on a life of 
its own; a number that has become a rhetorical device 


This article is based on a lecture which took 
place parlier this year from the ‘Made in 
Goldsmiths' event series. The College launched 
this series of talks to showcase the very best 
of Goldsmiths, and give an opportunity for 
our community to find out more about the 
fascinating work that goes on every day. From 
accessing education to interpieting algorithms, 
from death in Africa to global deht, and from 
music to protest, we've given a flavour of 
the real breadth of the academic and cultural 
endeavours that go on at Goldsmiths. We’ve 
also been keen to show how academic work 
can be shared in an accessiblc and engaging 
way by using engaging Q and A formats, 
filrns, music and more. 

To hear podeasts from our previous events, 
or find out about upeoming talks, go to 

www.gold.ac.uk/made-in-goldsmiths 
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BEYOND 

CONTEMPORARY ART 

Etan Jonalhun Ilfeld 
This book explores the work of 
a diverse, international group of 
artists in the Contemporary art 
world. Work from the last decade is 
included by both wcll-known and 
emerging figures, including many 
Goldsmiths alumni. Etan Mfeld 
(MA Interactive Media, 2007) also 
discusses how the development of 
international art fairs, the growth 
of graffiti and Street art as well 
as technological advancements 
have had an impact on the vibrant 
Contemporary art scene. 



LITTLE BOOK OF PRADA 

Laia Farran Grawes 
In this illustrated monograph, Laia 
Farran Graves (BA Anthropology 
and Comrnunication, 1993) 
documents the history and heritage 
of the fashion house Prada, from 
the company's origins as a leather- 
goods manufacturer to the global 
fashion empire. The book explores 
the brand's design ethos informed 
by minimalism and Contemporary 
art. Images of individual garments, 
catwalk shots and fashion 
photography pay tribute to one of 
the world’s great fashion houses. 



BOUNDARIES 

UNDERMINED 

Delwar Hussa in 

Anthropologist Delwar Hussain 
(BA Anthropology, 2003) brings 
us a detailed account of bis travels 
to the Bangladesh-India border 
and explores the pressing issues 
in this region. Recounting his 
time in a remotc coal-mining 
village, he seeks to shed light on 
the communities and places he 
encountered. Looking back to its 
industrial past, he explores the 
new and vibrant cross-border 
coal industry and the way this 
is transforming society. 


♦ 

Polar Night 

simon harter 


POLAR NIGHTS 

Simon I-fackcr 

Polar Nights is a satirical thriller 
that charts a weekend of murder 
and mayhem around a Scottish 
fishing village. The debut novel 
from journalist Simon Hacker 
(BA French Studies, 1987), this 
black comedy features plenty oi 
villains, not least a marauding 
polar bear blown ashore aboard a 
freak iceberg. Told in the author's 
unique way, this edgy eco-thriller 
is narrated in a comedic style that 
brings pace and drama to the issue 
of global warming. 



CHOSEN: 

LIVING WITH AOOPTION 

Perlila Harris 

Goldsmiths' Iecturer and alumna 
Perlita Harris (BA Anthropology 
and Sociology, 1987) brings 
together writing and poetry by 
over 50 adopted adults in her latest 
publication. It captures a broad 
ränge of perspectives including 
adoption within the extended 
family, late-discovery adopted 
adults and transracial adoption. 
Themes of identity and belonging 
permeate the accounts, as does 
the power of acceptance, healing, 
encouragement and hope. 


Sea Salt 
in the C ity 



SEA SALT IN THE CITY 

Funmi Adewole 

This is the debul poetry collection 
from writer and performer 
Funmi Adewole (MA Postcolonial 
Studies, 2009) and brings together 
poems written over a twenty year 
period from the mid 1980s. The 
overarching theme of the collection 
is her experience of growing up 
between London arid Lagos, an 
experience which triggered her 
interest in postcolonial studies. The 
poems explore her transition from 
adolescence to adulthood and the 
notion of belonging. 
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20 Retr ospektives 


SARA ORRICK 

(MA Television Joumalism, 2005 ) 
Based in the Washington DC arta 
in the US, Sara works with eBay 

on their charity programmes. 



My abiding memory from my time 
at Goldsmiths is... 

SO: the diverse group of people 
I met. Between my professors, 
classmates, flatmates and 
co-workers, J met a unique and 
international group of inspiring 
and motivated individuals. Since 
graduating, I’ve reunited with 
fellow alumni in Greece, Malaysia 
and the United States. 

SH: being part of the Goldsmiths 
Drama Society in 2009, travelling 
to the Edinburgh Fringe Festival, 
and performing a two-week Stint 
there, with a group of the most 
amazing, and talented people. 

SW: our students being at the 
forefront of the Opposition to the 
government’s proposal to introduce 
Student loans. 


SH 1 VI HOTWANI 

(BA Media and Communications , 
2oi 1) A singer and actor, Shivi also 
works in the Conferences Services 
leam at Goldsmiths. 



If there is one thing that Goldsmiths 
taught me... 

SO: it taught me to be unafraid 
and challenge myself. It also taught 
me to volunteer to help others, and 
to ask for help. Looking out for each 
other rnade all the difference, and 
helped us all succeed in and outside 
of the classroom. 

SH: that you need to always stay one 
Step ahead of the pack; stay unique, 
stay true to yourself and stand up 
for what you believe is right 
because that's your selling point. 

SW: it’s that people have a great 
variety of skills and talents which 
have their own value. The loudest 
are not always the best leaders. 

And people committed to a cause 
do so because they believe in it. 


SHANE WARD 

(BA Social Science and 
Administration, 1989 ; shane is Chief 
Executive at the West Bromwich J 
African Caribbean Resource Centre 



The place you would be most likely 
tofind me was... 

SO: at any market, whether it was 
Dulwich or Greenwich, I constantly 
strolled the markets for food and 
fun. I returned to Greenwich 
market last year, and was in heaven 
when I tasted Goddard’s delicious 
pies after an eight year Goddard pie 
hiatus. I drearn of those pics! 

SH: in the Goldsmiths Cafe across 
the road from the Library, most 
likely drinking a hot chocolate with 
whipped cream. 

SW: as l played football semi- 
professionally for Dulwich Hamlet 
FC to Supplement my grant (yes 
in those days there were grants), 

1 spent much of my time off 
campus playing or training up to 
three times a week. I was a regulär 
member of the group who played 
football on the back field on a 
Friday afternoon. 
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LIFE AFTER GOLDSMITHS 

Ross Raisin e[ Evie Wyld 

Selectedfor Grcmta’s '20 Best Young British Novelists’ 


ROSS: I was in an excitable mood already when I 
got the phone call about Granta (I was about to watch 
Bradford City on the telly, and we don’t get on the telly 
very often) and so 1 feit very pleased. The best thing 
about it has been meeting the other writers. You may 
well write on your own, but that doesn't mean that 
as a writer you exist in Isolation, and at Goldsmiths 
meeting other students, talking to them about writing, 
was very fundamental to me as 1 began to write. It 
made me feel normal, for one thing. It also enabled 
me to engage with other people's writing, the craft 
and the criticism of it, all of which has benefited my 
own process. I always feit that the atmosphere on the 
Goldsmiths course was very conducivc to collaboration 
- it prioritised writing and craft over the golden ticket 
of getting published. 



EVIE. There’s something about being given 
permission to takeyourwork seriousty that 1 found 
really helpful at Goldsmiths. That and the focus 
on close-up editing were incredibly useful. Up unti! 
the moment the Granta announcement was made 
and we all filed into a room of cheering drunk people, 
it was very hard to teil what it all meant. It's certainly 
a bigger deal than I expected, and so far the experience 
has been very lovely - partly because 1 get to hang 
out with some really interesting and brilliant people 
and partly because it's a really uplifting boost 
of confidence. 
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First 

Person 

Sarah Graham 
(Anthropologe ßf 
Communication, 
1993) Anti-drugs 
campaigner ei 
advisor 

As a teenager, I ran away 
to become a peace protestor 
and was arrested many 

times. I’d been to prison for non- 
payment of fines before I came 
to Goldsmiths. I was so pleased 
that the Anthropology and Media 
departments gave me a chance, 
that 1 knuckled down at College. 
Goldsmiths introduced me to some 
of the most interesting people and 
ideas l've had the good fortune to 
interact with. The College really 
opened my eyes to the richness and 
diversity of cultures and gave me 
a firm belief that creativity comes 
from that mix. 

Being Students' Union 
President was a lot of fun but 
we also ran serious campaigns. 

My friend was dying from AIDS 
whilst I was at Goldsmiths so 
taking action to protect students 
from HIV was very important 
to me. A lot of students from that 
year remember me Standing on 
a refectory table during lunchtime 


talking about safer oral sex (makes 
me blush to recall it now). 

I got my first break working 
in radio whilst at Goldsmiths. 

With my lecturer Tim Crook's 
enormous encouragement and 
belief, 1 made an investigative 
radio feature for the BBC 
which won the Guardian/NUS 
Broadcaster Award and opened 
lots of interesting doors. I went on 
to work as a journalist, researcher 
and then director for broadcasters 
like the BBC and MTV. 

My addictions ended my 
career as a TV director. 

I first realised I had a problem with 
addiction as a teenager. I’d dropped 
out of school because of family 
challenges and used drink from the 
age of 12 and other drugs at 14 to 
handle the trauma of what I’d been 
through. I started using Chemicals 
again after 1 graduated and got my 
first full time job. Although my 
addictions ended my career in TV, 


the experience of rehab and the on- 
going journey that l've undertaken 
has been incredibly rieh and 
rewarding. I’m a better, stronger, 
more loving and compassionate 
person now. 

I feel very lucky to have a 
second chance at living a full 
life. I’m now a therapist, 
acupuncturist and expert on 
addiction treatment but my media 
skills are still central to what I do. 
I'm a spokesperson for the 
government's drugs information 
Service, Talk to Frank', and I 
regularly appear on TV and radio, 
educating young people and parents 
about drugs and addiction issues. 
One of my great passions is early 
Intervention - treating teenagers 
before their use of drugs becomes 
an entrenched dependency. 1 also 
gave evidence to the government’s 
Home Affairs Select Committee 
report on cocaine and I feel 
very honoured to be a part of the 
committee's important work. © 
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STUDENTS 
SHARE WORDS 
OF THANKS 
FOR ANNUAL 
FUND DONORS 
Celebrating alumni 
and frienas who 
are making a real 
difference 


Earlier this year the Development 
and Alumni Office launched 
the Legacy Circle, recognising the 
generosity of donors who leave a 
gift to Goldsmiths in their will. To 
celebrate the launch, an inaugural 
event was held for members. 
Everyone who had informed the 
Development and Alumni Office 
that they have left a legacy to the 


Our community of donors are 
making a huge impact at 
Goldsmiths through their gifts to 
the Annual Fund. As well as crucial 
support for students suffering from 
financial hardship, the Library was 
able to obtain resources for new 
academic programmes, more 
teaching room refurbishment can 
now take place, a new pergola will 
brighten a corner of the College 
Green and the Student radio 
Station, Wired, received much- 
needed equipment. Many Student 
societies have also benefited 
from funding for projects or new 
equipment. Student Alan Flanagan 
from the Radio Drama Production 
Group who received funding said: 
"This means so much to us, thank 
you to all the generous donors.” 0 


College was invited to attend 
the lunch event, which was 
co-hosted by Reverend Professor 
Peter Galloway OBE, himself 
a Goldsmiths alumnus, as well 
as a donor and legacy pledger. 
Two current students also 
attended to meet donors and 
share their experiences of life at 
Goldsmiths today. 0 


ALUMNI SERVICES 

The Development and Alumni 
Office hclps alumni to stay in touch 
with the College and each other. 

As your ongoing link to the College, 
we keep you updated with the 
latest news through the biannual 
magazine Goldlink and quarterly 
e-newsletter. Just remember to let 
us know if you changc your postal 
or email address so that we can 
keep in touch. You can update your 
details online at: 
www.gold.ac.uk/alumni/updatc 

Share news and connect with the 
wider alumni community on our 
Facebook page: 

www.facebookx:om/Gold$miths Alumni 

We also have Goldsmiths alumni 
groups on Linkedin and Friends 
Rcunited. Links are available at: 
www.gold.ac.uk/alumni 


BENEFITS 


As a formen Student of Goldsmiths 
you also have access to: 

Alumni reunions and events 

Events are organised throughout 
the year in the UK and overseas, an 
opportunity for you to get together 
with your Goldsmiths friends and 
meet other alumni. 

Library access 

Alumni have free access to 
Goldsmiths Library as a reference 
user, charges apply if you would 
like to borrow books. 

Careers advice 

Tailored careers advice and support 
are available through membership 
of The Careers Group, part of the 
University of London careers Service. 

Awards and Transcripts 

We can provide you with 
confirmation. of your qualifications 
or a transcript of results. 
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MARKING THE LAUNCH OF OUR 
LEGACY CIRCLE 

Donors and students attend inaugural event 






































24 Parting Shct 

LEAGUE 

WINNERS 

1947 



“This is after our returri to New Cross from Nottingham 
(where we were posted during thc War). You will 
appreciate that everything had to be restarted. The 
soccer team included at least three ex-servicemen and 
first and second year students. They won everything 
in sight during the season of 1946-7 hence the hint of 
a smile here and there! Having completed our courses, 
two years National Service awaited us and we often 
bumped into each other during those years.” O 
Walter Usherwood 
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a legacy 


The Gift of 
a Lifetime 


You can make a lasting 
difference to the next 
generation of Goldsmiths 
students by leaving 


Goldsmiths is a charity, so there are tax benefits to your 
estate if you remember the College in your will. 


If you should decide to leave a legacy, please let us know 
so we can recognise you in our Legacy Circle. 


For a discussion contact Annette Bullen on 
a.bullen dgold.ac.uk or 0207 919 7265. 


You will be under no Obligation and all enquires witl be 
treated in the strictest confidence. 





















